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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By R. O. ACKERLEY (Fellow) 







BELIEVING 


(Delivered on October |3th, 1942) 


The first and main object for 
which the LE.S. was founded in 1909 
was “to promote the general ad- 
vancement of illuminating engineer- 
ing and the utilisation of natural and 
artificial light and the dissemination 
of knowledge relating thereto,” and 
our first President, Professor Sil- 
vanus Thompson, closed his inaugu- 
ral address with the words, “The 
work before us is to diffuse the light.” 
From this it is clear that the spread 
of knowledge is just as fundamental 
an object of the Society as is the 
acquiring of it. It is not out of place, 
therefore, to examine how well the 
Society is doing that part of its life 
work. 

The vast programme of planning 
for post-war reconstruction makes 
this a specially suitable time for such 
a survey, as any hope of a better-lit 
post-war. Britain depends at least as 
much on how far those responsible 
for planning are conscious of the 
need for better lighting as it does 
upon the illuminating engineers’ 
capacity to provide it. In examinirg 
such a problem it is hard to draw a 
distinction between the Society and 
its members. Strictly speaking, the 
Society cannot express any opinion 
unless that opinion is unanimously 
endorsed by a general vote of all 
members, and such a publication as 
the LE.S. Code should not be pub- 
lished as the recommendations of the 
LE.S. but as a Code prepared by a 
particular committee of the Society 
and published with the approval of 
the Council of the Society. In the 
same way members of the Society 
serving on committees of other 
bodies, even though their appoint- 
ment may be due to their position in 


the LE.S., can only express their own 
views, or at best that of a particular 
small group of LES. members. In 
what follows I am not attempting to 
differentiate between what is or 
might be done by the Society as a 
whole or any representative commit- 
tee of the Society and what is or 
might be done by any and every in- 
dividual member of the Society who 
has its objects at heart. 


Methods of Spreading Knowledge 


With that preamble, let us see how 
we “diffuse the light.” First and 
foremost we have our meetings, at 
which knowledge is imparted* in the 
form of papers and discussions. Im- 
mediately before the war our grow- 
ing activities in the Centres, com- 
bined with the formation in London 
of the various sections covering 
special fields, such as Photometry 
and Industrial Lighting, meant that 
our message was reaching an ever- 
widening audience. The Centres have 
progressed amazingly, in spite of 
war, and it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected that the sections will revive 
so soon as conditions permit an 
active interest in other than war- 
time lighting. It is important that 
authors of papers should realise that 
the first function of a paper is to im- 
part knowledge and not simply to 
put on record some phases of techni- 
cal of scientific progress. This means 
that the .method of assembly of the 
information and the manner of its 
presentation may be quite as import- 
ant as the substance. Most of us have 
a great deal to learn in the art of in- 
troducing a subject and making it 








interesting and centriving effective 
illustrations. 


Lectures and .Lantern Slides 

This brings me to the first part of 
my address, which perhaps justifies 
its title of “Seeing is believing.” 
Talks on lighting particularly lend 
themselves to illustration by photo- 
graphic methods. A talk on any sub- 
ject can be illustrated by lantern 
slides, but if, for example, one were 
talking of dynamos the lantern slide 
could not show the current coming 
out of the generator. In lighting 
talks, however, the slides can in 
effect show the light coming out of 
the lighting fittings, and can show 
the lighting effect. Lantern slides 
should, nevertheless, be chosen care- 
fully, and each one should be se- 
lected for a definite purpose. Each 
picture must tell a story, preferably 
only one story, and that with the 
need for as little explanation on the 
part of the lecturer as possible. Pic- 
tures should be alive, arresting, and 
novel, and should not be crowded 
with so much detail that the audi- 
ence cannot take them in quickly. 
Pictures of installations are more 
alive and interesting if people are 
shown working; pictures intended to 
convey magnitude are helped if some 
familiar object of known size can be 
included in them for comparison. 
Pictures of artificial lighting installa- 
tions should not show the daylight 
streaming into the room. A common 
fault is to show tabulated data with 
so much on the slide that the audi- 
ence is confused. Pick out the essen- 
tial parts instead of making a slide 
from a photograph of a page in a 
book. Remember, also, that very 
often the bulk of your audience is 
interested mainly in principles, a 
small percentage only in detailed 
technical data. If you can put that 
data boldly in the form of caption it 
will allow those interested to see it 
without necessitating on the part of 
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the lecturer a lot of talk which would 
bore half the audience. When illus- 
trating “before” and “ after” effects, 
remember that people only retain a 


clear picture of something they have - 


previously seen for a relatively short 
period. If possible, therefore, clinch 
your arguments of comparative 
merits by showing the two pictures 
on the screen simultaneously after 
you have shown them separately and 
pointed out the details. 

There are many types of slides that 
can be used, historical, symbolic, 
illustrations of analogies, pictures of 
installations, cartoons, and so on, but 
two classes of photographic illustra- 
tion are worthy of special mention. 
One is the art of dual projection 
where a lighting effect is built up by 
superimposed pictures. This tech- 
nique has its uses both in laboratory 
investigation and in illustrating the 
results of such investigation. The 
other special class is the illustration 
of light control. What exactly hap- 
pens to a beam of light when it 
strikes a mirrored glass reflector, for 
example, is not easy to demonstrate 
effectively to a large audience, but it 
is easy to illustrate it photographi- 
cally. Before leaving the subject of 
pictorial representation I should like 
to suggest that greater use might be 
made of fluorescence. Diagrammatic 
illustration can be made most effec- 
tively with fluorescent powders and 
black light, and the actual effect of 
light coming from an object can be 
done far better in that medium than 
with any other form of pictorial 
representation. 

After presentation papers and dis- 
cussions are put on permanent record 
in our Transactions whereby they are 
broadcast to a wider field. This, how- 
ever, is not the only knowledge 
which we disseminate by means of the 
printed word. We have compiled and 
published a Code of Illumination 
Values which is constantly revised to 
keep it up to date, and is distributed 
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widely, both directly by the Society 
and through the whole Lighting 
Industry. In addition, from time 
to time the Society has published 
reports on special aspects of lighting, 
such as those on School Lighting and 
Library Lighting. : 

These are the main channels for the 
dissemination of knowledge for which 
the Society is solely responsible and 
brings us to the large field covered 
by contact with other bodies. These 
may be divided into several groups. 


Approach to Other Bodies 


First, I would put the various 
Government Departments. Our views 
and ideas on lighting reach them in 
three main ways: firstly, by means of 
representation on any committee deal- 
ing with lighting matters; secondly, 
by evidence tendered on behalf of the 
Society by a delegation appointed by 
the Council, such evidence being usu- 
ally in the form of a_ written 
memorandum supported by supple- 
mentary oral evidence (both these 
methods applied, for example, in the 
case of the Departmental Committee 
on Factory Lighting and the D.S.LR. 
Committee on post-war planning); and 
lastly, by investigations carried out 
specifically for the Government and 
resulting in recommendations being 
made directly to it, as in the case of 
the committee dealing with A.R.P. 
Lighting. 

In the next group I would put those 
official bodies charged with an inter- 
est in some or all aspects of lighting, 
such bodies as the National Illumina- 
tion Committee, the International 
Commission on Illumination, the 
National Physical Laboratory, and the 
Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. I.E.S. views reach these 
bodies through I.E.S. members serving 
as personnel on their Committees 
either officially as representing the 
Society, as in the case of the N.I.C., or 
in their individual capacities. Simi- 
larly members of these bodies serve 
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on I.E.S. Committees in their capacity 
as LE.S. members. It is to the inter- 
change of ideas between these bodies 
and our Society that much of the pro- 
gress in recent years has been due. 

In the final group I would put the 
Lighting Industry represented by such 
bodies as the E.L.M.A. E.L.F.A., and 
the Electrical Supply and Contracting 
Industries, and the Joint Lighting 
Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, with whom again ideas are 
exchanged, either through the good 
offices of personnel common to the 
Society and the Industry or by liaison 
deliberately appointed. One other 
body in a special position to act both 
as liaison and a mouthpiece must be 
mentioned, namely the B.S.I. A repre- 
sentative appointed by the Society acts 
on the main lighting industry com- 
mittee of this Institution, quite apart 
from the liaison furnished by indivi- 
dual members serving on specific 
panels. We are very fortunate in our 
dealings with this body in that its 
Director is a past President of our 
Society. 

The only other channel by which 
knowledge is regularly disseminated 
is by the Technical Press. The journals 
of the Gas and Electrical Industries 
have been consistently kind to our 
Society, but one Journal stands in a 
unique position, namely “ Light and 
Lighting,” which regularly publishes 
our activities in a manner less formal, 
but thereby none the less effective, 
than our Transactions. Much infor- 
mation is printed which would hardly 
be suitable for the more official and 
precise form of the Transactions. 


Let the People Know 


This brief picture shows that we are 
not entirely idle in carrying out the 
work foreshadowed by our first Presi- 
dent, but it is only right to ask 
whether we are doing all that we 
ought or legitimately can to further 
the Society’s aims, 

An examination of these activities 


er 








shows that most of this publication 
and exchange of knowledge can be de- 
scribed either as self education or 
preaching to the converted. Even in 
our dealings with Government De- 
partments we are concerned mainly 
with their technical staff or with com- 
mittees composed of selected person- 
nel with prior knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Are we right to ignore the very 
much greater field presented by the 
community at large? 

In this connection I would like to 
quote some remarks made by a young 
architect, Mr. Ralph Tubbs, at one of 
our meetings of the past session. Mr. 
Tubbs said: “In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the great figures were the pio- 
neers of scientific achievement. Those 
men, starting from the mass of the 
people, set out ahead on the path of 
knowledge; they were to show the 
direction in which man should go 
if he sought better conditions. But 
nowadays the finest scientists and 
thinkers are so far ahead of what 
‘is actually being carried out in this 
country that they have progressed out 
of sight of the people. Men do not 
know where to go because their true 
leaders have gone over the hilltop. 

“Do not let us think,” he continued, 
“that we are being most progressive by 
hurrying on over the hilltop, too, The 
greatest service that a man can render 
in the twentieth century is to come 
back from the hilltop from which he 
has last seen the leaders and join the 
people to show them the way the true 
leaders have gone.” 

Mr. Tubbs went on to say: “It is 
regrettable that somewhere in the 
midst of the people, and indeed, some- 
where near their rear, one would find 
the official and political leaders, 
wondering with the rest of the people 
which way to go.” 

If this is true of Lighting, then the 
Society is not effectively “ diffusing 
the Light.” It is a strange fact that 
scientific and technical bodies who 
have spent immense effort on research 
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all too often are content to see the 
results of their work buried in 
weighty tomes rarely consulted, and 
then only ky the enlightened few. I 
do not think the Society can be ac- 
cused of going to this extreme, but it 
should be remembered that we are a 
Cultural Society charged essentially 
with a message to all concerned with 
lighting and we are not doing our job 
if we acquire knowledge and keep it 
to ourselves. It is surely the function 
of a Society such as ours to guide 
every practitioner of the art and 
science of lighting and that, I submit, 


means the whole community. Not . 


only is Illuminating Engineering very 
much a living science which directly 
affects the lives of all, but one of our 
greatest difficulties lies in the fact 
that almost everyone thinks that he 
knows all about illuminating en- 
gineering; he may just speak of it as 
“lighting,” but the result is the same. 
Few laymen would attempt to instal 
a theating or ventilating system, a 
power unit, or even an electric wiring 
or gas supply service without expert 
advice, but when it comes to the ques- 
tion of the position and type of light 
to use for a given purpose they act 
far too often on their own, quite con- 
vinced that they know all that there 
is to be known about it. 


It is to such people that the LES. 
must contrive somehow to get its 
message. Some people say that it is 
not the function of a Technical Society 
to talk to laymen. My reply to that is 
that firstly we are a Cultural Society 
and not solely a Technical Society, 
and therefore have a gospel to preach, 
and secondly we have got to convince 
the laymen that they are laymen 
before we can hope that they will 
listen to the experts. 


On the grounds of propriety, then, 
I submit that there should be no limit 
to our field. But whether we must 
limit it on the grounds of expediency 
is another matter. Decentralisation 


is recognised as the most efficient way 
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of getting quick results over a wide 
field, and as we have neither the 
funds nor the organisation to speak 
to everyone we must necessarily pick 
the best channels through which to 
spread the gospel. 

With this in mind I would suggest 
the following targets for conversion: 

1. Government, both national and 
local. We are already in touch with 
the technical experts as previously 
described, but we have a message for 
the Cabinet Minister and the Town 
Clerk, the M.P., and the local 
Councillor. They are the people who 
control the policy and provide the 
funds for the experts. 

2. The great Institutions, parti- 
cularly the architects, with whom 
our relations should be far closer than 
they are. 

3. Organisations dealing with th 
health and welfare of the community, 
the Industrial Welfare Society, the 
R.S.P.A., and other bodies, such as the 
T.U.C., interested in the conditions of 
work of the poorer worker. 

4. Organisations of Industry and 
Commerce, such as the Paper Makers’ 
Association, the Foundrymen’s Associ- 
ation, Chambers of Commerce, Rotary 
Clubs, and the like. 

5. Last, but not least, the Schools 
and Colleges. 


Means of Conveying the Message 

How can we give our message to 
these bodies? There are three me- 
thods: the printed word, the spoken 
word, and visual demonstration. The 
printed word must suffice for those to 
whom we cannot speak, the spoken 
word should always, if possible, be 
accompanied by visual demonstration. 
In addressing to laymen, and under 
this heading I include all who are not 
technically informed on lighting, how- 
‘ever expert they may be on other 
technical subjects; either the printed 
or spoken word in relation to lighting 
we are well placed in that there are 
many phrases and sayings in common 
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use which imply the benefits of good 
light. Many of these are based on the 
symbolic use of the word light to 
imply understanding and happiness 
as compared with darkness, implying 
error and misery. This idea formed 
the basis of the charming play by 
Maeterlinck, “The Blue Bird,” which 
some of you may recall being played 
in London shortly before the last war. 
Here Light appeared as the constant 
and faithful Friend of Man, and it is 
in the Palace of Night, into which 
Light cannot enter, that all evil things, 
ghosts, sicknesses, wars, and terrors, 
had their dwelling. Such phrases as 
“seeing the light,” “a shining light,” 
“putting .things in a good light,” 
“standing in someone’s light,” all in- 
dicate that light is desirable. I may 
recall also the petition in the Prayer 
Book “that it may please Thee to 
illuminate all Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons.” Ancient works also pro- 
vide us with many appropriate quota- 
tions indicating both the’ benefits of 
lighting and the evils of lighting mis- 
applied. There is an old Arab saying, 
“Light your lamp before it becomes 
dark,” a recommendation that the 
LE.S. has often made in other terms. 
That we should practise what we 
preach is taught by the saying, “ Light 
another’s candle, but don’t put out 
your own,” while the danger of mis- 
use is implied in “ Every light has its 


shadow.” Both the poets Gray and 
Wordsworth give us. rather nice 
phrases for expressing glare. The 


former speaks of one who, “ blasted 
with excess of light, closed his eyes in 
endless night’; while the latter says 
“T dread the boasted lights that are 
too often fiery blights.” Tennyson 
evidently appreciated the psycho- 
logical factor, or, as we sometimes 
say, that lighting is more than foot 
candles. In the “Idylls of the King” 
Guinevere says “I thought I could not 
breathe in that fair air, that pure 
serenity of perfect light, I wanted 
warmth and colour.” I don’t know 








whether Lancelot was an Illuminating 
Engineer, but apparently she went to 
him for the answer. _ We can close 
with the Ancients with a comforting 
saying of St. Augustine’s, “Light, 
even though it passes through pollu- 
tion, is not polluted.” In .more 
modern times there is a famous phrase 
from a political speech that is sugges- 
tive, “It is light, not heat, we want”; 
but the gem of sayings, perhaps, from 
our point of view was that which 
occurred in a moment of inspiration 
to Dr. Wright; he recalled that all too 
familiar peace time plaint “ Bad light 
stopped play.” 


Lighting Reconstruction Pamphlets 

In telling a story with the printed 
word, not only is the arrangement 
and presentation of the subject as 
deserving of careful consideration as 
in the case of a spoken paper, but few 
outside the ranks of publicity experts 
appreciate how important is the 
manner of layout, the choice of type, 
and the selection of paper. 

Time does not permit of a detailed 
examination of which method of 
approach is most suitable for each 
section of the community, but some 
possibilities may be indicated. For 
example, the Society already has in 
hand, under the aegis of the Recon- 
struction Committee, a series of 
pamphlets. Their object is to show 
the importance and the fundamental 
requirements of good lighting in 
terms designed to appeal to the men 
of broad, general outlook with no 
claim to technical knowledge of light- 
ing, the sort of man who is likely to 
shape our destiny in the future. The 
preparation of these pamphlets in 
committee has shown, incidentally, 
the use of committee work for self- 
education, the difficulty of trying to 
speak for a society (which, as I have 
already said, can have no collective 
opinion), and the importance men- 
tioned above of printing. technique. 
It was good printing technique that 
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saved the situation, and made accept- 
able to all parties a script which had 
been the source of blood and sweat 
and tears for many months and 
looked as though it would never be 
accepvable. As regards the technical 
organisations of the various indus- 
tries, there is much to he said for 
joint meetings. This was already a 
policy fostered by the Development 
Conimittee before the war, and had 
led to several very interesting and 
instructive meetings. It is an idea to 
be specially commended for the: con- 
sideration of Centres. Other matters 
which the Development Committee 
had considered were in connection 
with the possible use of either films 
or broadcasting. As regards. our 
schools and colleges, can we not get 
the elements of good lighting in its 
relation to health and vision taught as 
part of the syllabus in the same way 
as hygiene is already taught? 


Visual Demonstrations 

Now I come again to the subject 
implied in the title of this address, 
“Seeing is Believing.” While the 
printed word and the spoken word 
both may have their uses in preach- 
ing the I.E.S. Gospel, lighting is pre- 
eminently concerned with seeing and 
lends itself to fruitful illustration by 
visual demonstration. I have already 
suggested that one of our difficulties 
lies in the fact that the vast mass of 
people, however expert they may be 
in their own sphere, fail to realise how 
inexpert they are in matters of light- 
ing. If we can, by simple visual de- 
monstration, merely teach the lesson 
that there is, if one may legitimately 
use the phrase, more in this lighting 
business than meets the eye, we will 
then have gone a long way towards 
getting people to appreciate the im- 
portance of good lighting. I believe 
that such simple demonstrations are 
available and waiting for use by all 
of us. 

I believe the first thing we have to 
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teach is that no one can tell how well 
he is seeing. In this respect, vision 
seems to me rather different from 
any of the other senses. If we get too 
hot or too cold our body tells us so, 
if we hear the sound of voices but 
cannot make out the words, we know 
we are not hearing what we might 
hear, if we use sugar instead of salt 
our sense of taste tells us so, but 
nothing can tell us if we are seeing 
as much as we should see, because 
until we see an object we do not know 
it is there. I suggest that we might 
devise a simple demonstration to con- 
vince people of this point, and from 
it the corollary that our only remedy 
is to provide the best seeing condi- 
tions possible. From that point we 
might go on to a series of simple de- 
monstrations, what one might call 
“Lighting without tears,” to prove 
that better lighting does make for 
better seeing conditions. 

There are half a dozen well-known 
demonstrations which strikingly il- 
lustrate some of the most important 
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advantages of good lighting; for ex- 

ample, that quantity or quality of 

light influence our power to see de- 

tail, to discriminate under circum- 

stances of low contrast, to compen- 

sate for rapid motion, to determine 

shapes, and so on. Because these are 

so very familiar to us that should not 

deter us from showing them to others. 

One or more of these demonstrations 

might well be shown by every 

speaker on lighting, no matter who 

his audience. They mostly have the 
merit of being so fascinating that they 

do not bore even those who have seen 

them previously. Remember, the 

need for someone tto join the people 

and show them where the leaders 
have gone, and think of these demon- 
strations in that light. 

If we all individually and collec- 
tively within our various spheres 
work on these lines, I suggest we 
shall be carrying out our first Presi- 
dent’s injunction to “Diffuse the 
light,” and we may thereby make our 
contribution towards a better Britain 
after the war. 





Proposals for 
A New Lighting Code 


A sessional meeting was held at the 
E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau (2, 
Savoy-hill, London, W.C.2), at 5 p.m. 
on Tuesday, January 12, the President 
(Mr. R. O. Ackerley) presiding. 

The minutes of the last meeting 
having been taken as read the Presi- 
dent called upon Mr. H. C. Weston 
to present his paper entitled “Pro- 
posals for a New Lighting Code.” 

In doing so he recalled the consider- 
able amount of original investigations 
undertaken by Mr. H. C. Weston in 
this field, and recalled the original 


paper read before the Society on a 
similar subject. Mr. A. W. Beuttell 
had come up to London specially to 
open the discussion. 


Mr. Weston then read his paper, 
which led to an interesting discussion 
in which Mr. A. W. Beuttell, Dr. J. W. 
T. Walsh, Mr. Howard Long, Mr. H. E. 
Chasteney, Dr. W. D. Wright, Mr. F. C. 
Smith, and Mr. W. Imrie Smith took 
part. 

After Mr. Weston had briefly 
replied to the discussion a vote of 
thanks to the author and to the 
E.L.M.A. Lighting Service Bureau for 
their hospitality terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 
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Additions to List of Members. 
The following applicants have been duly elected by the Council to membership 


in the Society, and their names have been added to the list of members :— 


CORPORATE MEMBERS :— 


hp See “ Inglenook,” Oakworth, KEIGHLEY. 

PMNS, DS... 0c 0s00s000 108, Antrobus Road, Sutton Coldfield, WaR\ ICKSHIRE 

US” Te ee cs “ Knighton Villa,” Kibworth, Beauchamp, EICS. 

NS: Seer rr “ Waterside,” Glen View Road, Shipley, Yorks. 

Burbidge, Is ponceades Magnet House, Kingsway, Lonvon, W.C.2 

Burdett, H. J. .......... 101, Carver Street, SHEFFIELD, 1. 

See 24, The Chine, Sudbury, MIDDLESEX. 

SSA Sees 18, Chandos Gardens, LEEps, 8. 

Chilvers, W. G. ........“‘ Chandos,” 49, St. Augustine Road, CarpirFrF. 

cok aioe Victoria Chambers, South Parade, LEEDs. 

Davidson, G. ............ 80, Harvey Close, Finchley, Lonpon, N.3. 

Denmell, H. ...........362 68, Beckett Park Drive, LEEps, 6. 

eee 113, Chudleigh Road, Brockley, Lonpon, S.E.4. 

SL Ca, : ere British Optical Association, 65, Brook Street, Lonpon, W.1. 

Habell, a SP rare 29. Humberstone Drive, LEICESTER. 

Pee 122, Bocking Lane, SHEFFIELD, 8. 

Hunter, A. E. .......... 15, Hereward Road, SHEFFIELD, 5. 

Huskinson, J. ........... — Dewsbury Road, Tingley, Near Wakefield, 

ORKS. 

Jackson, E. W. ......... 13, Vicarage Way, Harrow, MIpDDLESEx. 

(EO. Se 14, Sandhill Oval, Alwoodley, LEEps. 

| Ake et eee Wadham College, OxForp. 

es ce. See E. Lee and Co., Neville Works, Carter Street, MANCHESTEK, 
15. 

Marestts, BR. ...........: 166, Victoria Road, Eccleshill, BRADForRD. 

Mayling, G. H.......... Needham Engineering Company, Ltd., Townhead Street, 
SHEFFIELD, 1 

Mogford, G. S. H. .....16, Orford Court, Belmont Road, Wallington, SuRREY 

Morrison, J. H. ........ “The Hawthorns,” Wigan Road, BoLton. 

NE OR ne ee 20, Gipton Wood Avenue, Oakwood, LEEps, 8. 

| Ei A a 4, Moorview Drive, Shipley, Yorks. 

| ape 3, Colonnade, Westgate, BRADFORD. 

SRS Tk, iss) cccsadeon cis 119, Wellgate, RoTHERHAM. 

Somers, ~" ao eter ..“* Inglesyde,” 52, Ash Ruad, Headingley, Kenr. 

SSS es “ Camasunary,” Breary Lane, Bramhope, Near LEEBs 

Thornton, H. ...........7, Joubert Mansions, Jubilee Place, Lonpon, S.W.3. 

Walmsley, ES 23, St. Margarets View, LEEps, 8 

Wansbrough, G. ..22, Parkhurst Road, Bexley, KENT. 

Watertiouse, H. Pp... Hillcroft,” 117, Bath Road, WORCESTER. 

ee Se "54, Lion Road, Edmonton, Lonpon, N.9. 

Whitehead, J. S. ...... 35, Kirkstone Road, Hillsboro., SHEFFIELD, 6. 

ee : ee Wood Bros. Glass Company, Ltd., Barnsley, YorKs. 

Rewmee, Wik. ai.....< 30, Homeway Road, LEICESTER. 


TRANSFERS FROM COUNTRY TO CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP : — 


SS SS ree 248, Daventry Road, COVENTRY. 

IE I. knw svese dead 15, Lower Ford Street, CoVENTRY. 

Marson, G. ............03 12, Kenilworth Road, CovENTRY. 

Podbury, W. P. ........ 41, Hathaway Lane, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

20 a “ Cooden,” Springhill Park, Penn, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
a A aarp 117, Ansty Road, COVENTRY. 

Zmorpe, J.B: .........00. 20, Whitefields Road, Solihull, Near BIRMINGHAM. 
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LIGHTING AND POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 
By A. G. HIGGINS, M.Sc., A.I.C., Barrister-at-Law Fellow) 
(Paper read on Tuesday, December 8th, 1942.) 


The promotion of a discussion upon 
the lighting aspects of reconstruction 
of our towns and cities at a time when 
the forces of destruction are still so 
wholeheartedly at work may, per- 
haps, evoke some criticism on the 
ground that it would be better not to 
waste time and effort upon considera- 
tion of the aftermath,,but first to win 
the war. The urgency and magnitude 
of the task of reconstruction will, 
however, be so great that, unless 
considerable thought is given to the 
matter at once, the actual results 
might be chaotic and an opportunity 
for sociological improvement, unique 
not only for the immensity of its 
scope but also for the terrible price of 
its presentation, might be completely 
wasted. 

It is, therefore, fitting that we 
illuminating engineers should meet to 
discuss the methods of ensuring that 
lighting shall play its proper part in 
this reconstruction. In general, the 
task is twofold; nig it must be de- 
termined exactly what lighting con- 
ditions are necessary for the particu- 
lar purposes they are to be called upon 
to fulfil, and, secondly, the ways and 
means of securing these lighting con- 
ditions must be decided upon. It is 
with the second of these aspects that 
we are more particularly concerned 
this evening. 

Our President, in his presidential 
address, reminded us that the Society 
was founded to promote the general 
advancement of [Illuminating En- 
gineering, the utilisation of natural 
and artificial light and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge relating thereto, 
and he recalled the words of Profes- 
sor Silvanus Thompson, “the work 
before us is to diffuse the light.” We 
are thus reminded that an important 
part of our work is the stimulation 
of public opinion. The future of 
lighting must inevitably depend, in 
the long run, upon public opinion, and 
we must consider how best we can 
arouse the enthusiasm and interest of 
the public in general. 

The methods available for securing 
the desired results may briefly be 
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summarised under three headings: 
educational, legislative, and by means 
of example as shown in recognised 
codes of practice and by way of 
specification. A survey of conditions 
prevailing to-day has indicated that 
hitherto reliance has been placed 
mostly upon the first named and that 
in general, with the important excep- 
tion of Industrial Lighting, there is 
very little positive control by legisla- 
tive means over any lighting matters. 
From many points of view this may 
be desirable for visual efficiency is in- 
fluenced by a large variety of physi- 
cal,. physiological, and psychological 
factors, the’ effects of which will vary 
in different fields of illuminating en- 
gineering, thus, e.g., the psychological 
factors having a bearing upon domes- 
tic lighting differ considerably from 
those affecting the lighting of fac- 
tories or of streets, and for this reason 
it may be difficult and perhaps unwise 
to endeavour to stimulate public 
opinion too vigorously by legislative 
measures. On the other hand, it is 
felt by many that full advantage of the 
opportunity which post-war planning 
will bring will be obtained only by 
the co-option of legislative assist- 
ance. 

Let us now consider, in the light of 
these remarks, some of the more 
important fields of lighting. 

Industrial Lighting—Progress in 
this particular field has been more 
marked than in any other, and 
already the Factory Act (1937) and the 
Statutory Rules and Orders, 1941, 
No. 94, made under Section 5 (2) of 
that Act, ensure the adequate lighting 
of Industrial premises. Provision is 
made not only for minimum standards 
of illumination, the absence of glare 
and the avoidance of undesirable 
shadows, but also for their enforce- 
ment by inspectors of factories. 

Office Lighting—It is a curious 
anomaly that whilst workers in fac- 
tories are so well cared for by the 
S.R. and O. little, if any, attention is 
officially paid to the lighting condi- 
tions under which office workers and 
draughtsmen shall work, for they do 





not fall within the scope of the 
Factory Act. Little can be said in 
defence of such a state of affairs, and 
it must be urged that steps, similar to 
those introduced on behalf of manual 
workers, should be taken to protect 
the workers in offices. 

Public Lighting.—The position here 
appears to be that, apart from Scot- 
land and London, there is no compul- 
sion about street lighting. The Public 
Health Act of 1875, Section 161, it is 
true, empowers Highway Authorities 
to light streets under their control, 
but does not require them so to do. 

In London the Highway Authorities 
are compelled to light the streets in 
their respective areas under Section 
130 of the Metropolis Management 
Act, 1855, which requires that 
“streets shall be well and _suffi- 
ciently lighted.” The meaning of the 
word “sufficiently” is not clear, 
neither is it clear as to who shall 
interpret the word, for a King’s Bench 
decision has been to the effect that the 
surveyor should not be the only 
competent person to decide the 
amount of light necessary. 

In Scotland the basic Act govern- 
ing the provision of Public Lighting 
is the Burgh Police Act, 1892, which 
ees all Burghs except Edinburgh, 

lasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Greenock which have Acts of their 
own. Their Acts require the Com- 
missioners to provide suitable lighting 
in all streets and places which, in their 
opinion, should be lighted. The 
Greenock, Glasgow, and Edinburgh 
Acts provide also for the lighting of 
stairs in tenement buildings. 

No standard of illumination or form 
of illumination is laid down in any of 
the above-mentioned Acts, and the 
only attempt to formulate any 
standard is that made by the Minister 
of Transport, prior to the war, to 
secure a common standard of illlum- 
ination for classified roads on the 
lines recommended by the Depart- 
mental Committee on Street Lighting. 
It may also be recalled that just 
before the outbreak of hostilities a 
revision of the existing British 
Standard Specification for Street 
Lighting, on the basis of the Report 
of the M.O.T. Departmental Commit- 
tee, was being prepared. 

Shop Lighting.—In general it would 
be agreed that the artificial lighting 
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of shops is of a high order mainly, be- 
cause tradesmen realise the com- 
mercial advantage of well-illuminated 
premises, but frequently the natural 
lighting of shops is very deficient, 
partly by reason of design and partly 
because much natural light is ex- 
cluded by elaborate window dressing. 
Whether this is undesirable in view 
of the adequacy of the artificial light- 
ing which usually prevails is a de- 
batable point. It has been urged, 
however, that in the interests of em- 
ployees in shops adequate and suit- 
able lighting should be provided, not 
only in the area where sales_ take 
place but in other parts of the build- 
ing used by them (workrooms, 
kitchens, packing rooms, offices, etc.). 
The Shops Act, 1934, Section 10, re- 
quires “ sufficient and suitable ” hght- 
ing, although no guidance as to the 
interpretation of the words “ sufficient 
and suitable” is provided by the Act, 
nor does it emvower the Secretary of 
State to prescribe actual standards of 
lighting. 

Whilst considering shop lighting it 
might be deemed necessary to intro- 
duce legislation to control such light- 
ing, from the amenity aspect. This 
applies equally fercibly to cinema, 
theatre, and display lighting gener- 
ally. Illuminating Engineers ought to 


‘regard as part of their social duty the 


prohibition of flagrant lighting vul- 
garities, and should take steps to en- 
sure that display lighting will tone 
with, and contribute to, the general 
amenities of our towns and cities. 
Those concerned with the sign indus- 
try would probably not object to the 
adoption of reasonable and judicious 
limitations to this end. Their com- 
plaint of such present legislation as 
exists—and there’ are many and 
diverse local rules in use in different 
cities—is that so much of it is archaic 
or illogical or difficult to interpret. 


School Lighting—In  State-aided 
schools some consideration is given to 
lighting matters, in that the Board of 
Education has power to make finan- 
cial grants conditional upon certain 
requirements being satisfied. . In 
general the artificial lighting equip- 
ment is considered as one of these 
requirements. 

The control exercised, however, is 
far from adequate, for it would ap- 
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pear that there is a complete lack of 
specific legislation on the matter, and 
such control as does exist concerns 
only the installation of the lighting 
equipment and not its maintenance. 

With schools which are not State- 
aided some control is exercised over 
educational matters and general suit- 
ability of premises both by the Board 
of Education and by Local Authori- 
ties, but lighting seems to receive 
practically no consideration. 

The work of the London County 
Council in recent years, the Board of 
Education’s pamphlets 107 and 86, 
and the I.E.S.’s Recommendation for 
School Lighting (“ Transactions,” 
January, 1939) are all indicative of 
the need which is generally felt for 
greater control of lighting in schools. 

This may be achieved by one of two 
means : — 

(a) A greater stringency in -the 
matter of grants, so that the receiv- 
ing of them shall be conditional not 
only upon adequate installation but 
subsequently upon adequate main 
tenance of the installation. 

(b) The passing of legislation which 
will invest in the appropriate autho- 
rity (presumably the Board of Educa- 
tion or perhaps the Ministry of 
Health) powers similar to those which 
the Factory Act has invested in the 
Ministry of Labour for ensuring the 
adequate and suitable lighting of 
factories. 

In favour of the former of these 
methods is the reluctance of Govern- 
ment Departments to overrule too 
severely Local Government matters, 
and as the cost of education is largely 
met from the rates it is necessarily 
. matter of interest for Local Authori- 

ies. 

Nevertheless, it is felt that the con- 
trol which is desirable could be made 
manifest only by legislation, and this 
is therefore urged. 

_The actual requirements as to suffi- 
ciency and suitability should not be 
difficult to determine; suffice it to say 
here that a code, satisfactory both 
from the technical and economical 
aspects, having been found accept- 
able, legislation should be passed 
which would ensure: 

(a) that the best use: of daylight 

is secured by the proper plan- 
ning of classrooms with win- 


dows as far as possible on the 
left of students and with a 
maximum of window area; 


(b) that suitable and sufficient arti- 
ficial lighting is provided; 

(c) that the maintenance of this is 
satisfactorily carried out; 


(d) that means are provided to 
bring the artificial lighting into 
operation whenever the illumin- 
ation falls below a_ predeter- 
mined level; 


(e) that all schools are brought 
within the scope of the invested 
powers. 


Private Dwellings.—With houses and 
flats there are available at the pre- 
sent time practically no means of en- 
suring either adequate lighting or even 
the means of providing it. Although, 
before dwelling houses may be built. 
the Local Authorities have powers to 
inspect and approve the plans, there 
is no evidence to show that lighting, 
whether artificial or natural, has ever 
been one of the aspects taken into 
consideration. 

The measures taken to improve the 
lighting of dwellings after the war 
will naturally depend on the value 
placed upon lighting in conjunction 
with other amenities. There are many 
who will affirm that every citizen 
should be entitled to good lighting, 
just as he should be entitled to pure: 
water, fresh air, and proper sanita- 
tion. 

It is obvious, however, that unless 
a completely new economical system 
is introduced whereby lighting may 
be provided as a service, similar to 
the present-day provision of water or 
the removal of dust, we can scarcely 
hope for the same degree of control 
as is advocated for schools and other 
public buildings, however desirable 
it may be deemed. 

Where the tenant has to pay for his 
lighting on the basis of a charge per 
unit of energy consumed, it would be 
very difficult to obtain legislative 
measures compelling him to use any 
given quantity of energy, and even if 
they were passed the tendency would 


- be for legal minimum standards to be- 


come the maximum standards em- 
ployed. 

We must differentiate, however, be- 
tween the houses and flats which will 











be erected by Local Authorities and 
by speculative builders in large es- 
tates and the privately owned and 
perhaps privately designed proper- 
ties. 

In the case of the former, compris- 
ing almost certainly the greater pro- 
portion of post-war building, it is felt 
that legislative measures should be 
passed to ensure that at least the 
means of obtaining suitable and suffi- 
cient lighting are available. This 
could be achieved by an overriding 
Act of Parliament which would 
enable Local Authorities to reject or 
amend the plans of flats or houses 
which do not make available facilities 
for the provision of a suitable general 
level of illumination in all parts of the 
house or flat and for local lighting 
where it is necessary, as, e.g., a lamp 
for reading or for sewing. 

Further, wherever common _ pas- 
sages or stairs are incorporated in a 
block of flats or of houses, provision 
should be made to impose upon the 
owners of the legal obligation to light 
them sufficiently and suitably. 

In addition, much can be achieved 
in the lighting of houses and flats by 
education. Having by legislative 
measures ensured that tenants are 
provided with facilities for adequate 
lighting, they must be encouraged to 
employ these facilities to the best ad- 
vantage. 

This may in part be brought about 
by suitable B.S.I. Specifications, simi- 
lar to that now in existence for the 
study lamp, but the preparation of 
appropriate codes of practice com- 
bined with educative propaganda is 
likely to prove more helpful. 

DISCUSSION 

The PRESIDENT, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, explained that this discussion 
arose out of the work that the Society 
had been doing in connection with light- 
ing reconstruction. One of the problems 
studied in this connection was to con- 
sider how, when it was decided what 
sort of lighting the post-war world ought 
to have, it would be possible to persuade 
people to adopt good lighting. It was 
also necessary to consider how far this 
could be effected by giving people guid- 


ance by means of codes of lighting, and ° 


how far the introduction of legislation 
demanding proper lighting, possibly on 
the lines of that introduced into the Fac- 
tories -Acts, might be desirable. Mr. 


A. G. HIGGINS ON LIGHTING AND POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 


Higgins, in his introductory paper, sum- 
marised some of the investigations into 
existing legislation undertaken by the 
Society’s Committee. Other speakers 
would deal with specific aspects in con- 
nection with industrial lighting, educa- 
tion, codes of practice, etc. 


Sir Duncan WILSON, speaking with re- 
gard to industrial and office lighting, 
after recalling how recently interest in 
lighting matters had developed, gave a 
short historical sketch of the events that 
led up to the present legal position with 
regard to factory lighting, in which the 
late Sir Arthur Whitelegge, formerly 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and 
the late Mr. L, Gaster played a promi- 
nent part. As regards the future, he 
agreed with Mr. Higgins that there did 
not seem very much to be done in 
modifying the existing position as re- 
gards industrial lighting. The present 
regulations seemed to meet the case very 
well, and the only suggestion he could 
make was that the regulations which 
had been formulated to meet war-time 
conditions, should be continued in force 
and should be made applicable to all 
factories instead of, aseat present, only 
to factories working more than 48 hours 
a week or in shifts. 

As to offices, he saw no reason why 
the conditions there should not be re- 
gulated as in the case of factories. In 
that connection he did not think we 
could do much better than to copy the 
example set by the Factories Act of 
1937, viz., by introducing legislation first 
requiring good lighting in general terms, 
and secondly giving powers to the 
proper authority—presumably, the 
Ministry of Health—to formulate stan- 
dards for different conditions. It would, 
however, be a great mistake to make 
regulations, especially if they were to 
apply to existing premises, too detailed 
and complicated. The finer points of 
what might be regarded as ideal lighting 
must be left to the education of the 
public, and he hoped the Society would 
follow up the good work it had already 
done in that direction. 


Mr. E. G. SavaGe (L.C.C. Education 
Officer), remarking that his special angle 
was schools, said he did not share Mr. 
Higgins’s optimism that legislation 
would do very much. It was easy to get 
legislation passed laying down that there 
should be good and sufficient lighting, 
but it was quite another matter to get it 
translated into practice. It was even 
more difficult in schools than in indus- 
try. Schools for the most part were 
under the jurisdiction of central gov- 
ernment and local authorities, and it was 
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very difficult to get these authorities to 
agree to a more expensive form of light- 
ing, especially if it meant more expen- 
sive maintenance. Mr. Higgins had said, 
quite rightly, that the public ought to 
be entitled to adequate lighting, fresh 
air, and sanitation, but, although he 
hated to say it, there were large num- 
bers of schools that had not these three 
primary amenities. Some twenty years 
ago a Black List of schools that were 
considered should be closed had been 
compiled, but most of them were still 
open! It was easier to lay down stan- 
dards for new schools than for existing 
ones. Then there were a large num- 
ber of schools which were the property 
of Managers and which were, in the 
main, owned by Church. authorities, and 
a large proportion of the Black List con- 
sisted of these schools. There was no 
hope of improving many of these 
schools, and the only thing to do was to 
pull them down. Generally speaking, 
the right line of approach to this 
problem was to educate public opinion, 
and until that was done effectually 
there was little hope of improvement. 
When that education was completed, 
there would not be need of much legisla- 
tion. 

Replying to the Chairman, Mr. 
Savage said that privately owned 
schools were great sinners from the 
point of view of amenities and the so- 
called public schools varied enormously. 
When these latter schools were origin- 
ally built, the external architecture was 
the important factor, and little attention 
was vaid to lighting and the other 
amenities that had been mentioned. It 


was astonishing that the better class. 


people should be content with the stan- 
dard of amenity provided in many 
instances. 


Mr. T. WILKIE, enumerating some of 
the points which he regarded as calling 
for consideration as regards lighting in 
the post-war period, first suggested that 
street lighting must be made compul- 
sory and standards specified. This was a 
point which must be stressed again and 
again by continuous appeals to, and 
contacts with. the higher authorities. 
There was nothing more anomalous than 
the present legal position of street light- 
ing. Although it was difficult to prove, 
there was a relationship between street 
lighting and accidents, and even if the 
increased standard of street lighting 
were to cost as much as ls. 6d. in the 
£, it would still be a very cheap service 
and be one of the services for which the 
average taxpayer would not mind pay- 
ing. With or without compulsory 
powers, the time had now come—in fact, 





it was overdue—when street lighting 
should be administered by a Central 
Authority. which must, however, be ad- 
vised by experts. It would obviously 
have an independent research station 
or access to one or more because whilst 
everybody acknowledged the enormous 
value of the research that had been so 
efficiently undertaken by some of the 
larger firms, their approach to problems 
was bound to be more or less commer- 
cial. This suggestion lined up with a pro- 
ject now constantly being debated, viz., 
Regionalisation, for the Central Autho- 
rity would no doubt delegate some of its 
powers to Regions which would natur- 
ally be in touch with local conditions and 
local needs. The recommendation of the 
Departmental Committee that areas of 
street lighting should be much larger 
was still sound sense. Roads, especially 
trunk roads, should not be considered in 
the same light as buildings, and the local 
authority through whose area the roads 
passed should not have the predominant 
voice in matters concerning their light- 
ing. The cost should be dealt with on 
a national rather than on a local basis. 

Discussing lighting in built-up areas 
and outside, Mr. Wilkie said that the 
roads in Group 1 in the Final Report of 
the Departmental Committee should be 
lighted to such a standard as would 
make the use of headlamps on motor- 
cars unnecessary and even unlawful. He 
also supported the Committee’s recom- 
mendation of a mounting height of 25 ft. 
for Group 1 roads. No lighting whatever 
should be permitted on trunk roads out- 
side built-up areas, and the lighting of 
“service”? roads should be shaded in 
such a way that it was not visible from 
the main road. 

More attention should be given to the 
mechanical control of lighting in cities, 
much of which, at present, was by in- 
dividual time-switch or controller set to 
operate at a pre-arranged time. It should 
be made compulsory for at least main 
traffic roads to be controlled from a cen- 
tral point or points, and the control 
should be such as to enable streets to 
be. lighted immediately climatic condi- 
tions made it necessary and not accord- 
ing to a pre-set time-switch. Many suit- 
able systems were available, and their 
use should be encouraged by means of a 
Government grant or even total reim- 
bursement. Indeed, no new main road 
installation should be approved unless 
provision was made for central control, 
either by means of a separate street 
lighting cable, an extra core in the ordi- 
nary supply cable—the latter had many 
defects—or by some other system. 

Mr. Wilkie also advocated the appoint- 
ment of independent lighting officials by 
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local authorities, and said that small 
local authorities who could not afford a 
separate lighting official should be 
strongly advised to allow certain officials 
to specialise in lighting. Alternatively, 
there might be appointed a County or 
Regional lighting engineer. 

After drawing attention to some 
“ shocking examples ” of municipal light- 
ing in regard to schools and other 
buildings under the control of local 
authorities—the blame for which was 
laid partly on architects—Mr. Wilkie 
concluded by supporting the plea already 
made for intensive public education 
with regard to lighting matters gener- 
ally. Much, he said, had been done by 
the Illuminating Engineering Society and 
the Association of Public Lighting Engi- 
neers, but greater assistance might be 
rendered by E.D.A. and the B.C.G.A. 
He added an expression of hope that our 
Reconstruction Committees would be 
composed of men of broad outlook and 
honesty of purpose who could not only 
see the promised land but would work 
hard to gain admittance. 


Mr. Percy Goop (British Standards 
Institution), referring to the organisation 
that has been set up to establish Codes 
of Practice, said that most of those 
concerned with lighting were aware 
of the work of the British Standards 
Institution with regard to standards 
of materials and performance and, 
in some cases, to practice. Very 
few, however, were aware of the 
developments that had been taking place 
in connection with Codes of Practice 
quite recently. The Ministry of Works 
and Planning had made itself respon- 
sible for two activities. In the first 
place it had established a number of 
Committees for the purpose of studying 
various phases of building, one of which, 
the Lighting Study Committee, was 
under the chairmanship of Dr. C 
Paterson. This committee would make a 
report on what it thought should be con- 
sidered satisfactory practice in lighting, 
both day and artificial, in the future, and 
its report would have a _ substantial 
influence on immediate post-war build- 
ing development. The reports of all 
these Committees would be available for 
publie issue at some future date. 
Secondly, the Ministry. of Works and 
Planning had assisted in the establish- 
ment of a Codes of Practice Committee 
for Civil Engineering, Public Works, and 
Buildings. The preparation of the Codes 
was being devoted on the various Insti- 
tutions concerned. They would be widely 
circulated for comment before issue. 

As regards legislation, he said it was 
clear that the people responsible for pre- 
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paring the codes of practice and stan- 
dards of performance should not be the 
people to decide whether or not compul- 
sion should be introduced. They should 
be completely unfettered in preparing 
these codes and standards, and the ques- 
tion of legislation must be in the hands 
of some Government Department. The 
Illuminating Engineering Society and 
other bodies had. their post-war Plan- 
ning Committees, and the results would 
be of enormous value both to the Study 
Committees of the Ministry of Works and 
Planning and to the committees which 
were drafting the Codes of Practice. His 
own view was that every attempt should 
be made to give guidance and education, 
for he believed that this could be as 
effective as legislation. 


Mr. P. V. Burnett did not think the 
time had arrived when it was possible 
to insist on or ask for legislation with 
regard to artificial light, for the simple 
reason that it was not possible to ensure 
that the light would be used. The posi- 
tion was even worse when it came to 
natural light, because there are not even 
any standards yet, and one of the Study 
Committees of the Ministry of Works 
and Planning was dealing with this. 
Then there was the question of private 
rights of light. Surely the time had 
arrived when light was a public right. 
At the moment, if one built a nice house 
in the country there was nothing to stop 
someone else ten years later building a 
warehouse facing the sitting room and 
blocking out the light. There was no 
right to stop this unless twenty years 
had passed, and this was a matter which 
should interest the Society, together with 
other legislative requirements. 


Mr. F. C. SmitH said he was in agree- 
ment with Mr. Higgins that the problem 
was best approached in two ways. For 
certain purposes he believed in legisla- 
tion, whilst in other fields the educa- 
tional method, which might be either 
direct or demonstration, was to be pre- 
ferred. There could be little doubt that 
the higher standard of industrial light- 
ing now common, especially in war 
industry, was a direct and beneficial out- 
come of wise legislation. He was amazed, 
however, that legislation had not been 
extended to apply to offices since people 
were engaged for many hours on tasks 
requiring high concentration and of a 
difficult visual nature. 

The pre-war street lighting position 
had been unsatisfactory because of the 
parochial limits which had prevented 
comprehensive schemes being put into 
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operation. He felt here that there was a 
need for a legal requirement. 

When one came to consider lighting 
in the homes, however, the position was 
very different and, in his view, the first 
steps must be of an educational charac- 
ter. The public should be informed by 
demonstration of what really good light- 
ing could do. An appreciation of good 
lighting should also be inculcated by 
direct teaching and example in the 
schools. The lighting in the schools 
should be well designed and adequate for 
the particular tasks, and should be 
brought up to date from time to time 
as advances were made in the art. 
Example, too, was an excellent thing in 
connection with housing. Show houses 
and flats should clearly be lighted in the 
most modern ways. 

There also might be some require- 
ment inserted in the by-laws which 
insisted that adequate facilities to permit 
of good lighting should be available in 
any new houses or flats erected. One 
could not dictate to the tenant or owner 
of the house exactly how he should light 
his home, since this was, indeed, a matter 
very largely of personal taste, but one 
could make sure that the facilities to 
permit of good lighting were available. 

Much could be done by improving 
the types of fittings, both gas and elec- 


tric, which were exhibited in the various ‘ 


showrooms. Some extraordinary poor 
examples of fittings were often exhibited, 
for sale. People with quite small 
incomes were purchasing these fittings, 
and as a result were paying a very high 
price for their lighting, or putting up 
with unnecessarily low illumination as a 
direct consequence of the low utilisation 
factor of the fittings. 


Mr. F. C. RAPHAEL, referring to schools, 
said that unless illuminating engineers 
had very firmly fixed in their minds 
what they really wished to recommend 
it would be difficult for them to make 
much progress in this direction. He 


- pointed out that there was a divergence 


between the values of the Board of Edu- 
cation Pamphlets 107 and 86, although 
they bore the same dates, and that the 
LE.S. Code again recommended differ- 
ent values of illumination.- It had to be 
remembered that if the Government De- 
partment concerned did adopt the I.E.S. 
Code, following the precedent in the case 
of factories, the standards there laid 


- down might then have to be regarded as 


a legal minimum. It had been rather 
overlooked, however, that children’s 


eyes were much more quickly adaptable, 
with less strain, to lower intensities of 
illumination than were the eyes of 
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adults, although in all probability they 
were equally sensitive to glare. With a 
good diffused light, and with good illu- 
mination on the vertical as well as on 
the horizontal plane, it was found in 
practice that 5 to 6 ft.c. on the hori- 
zontal plane was sufficient for an ordin- 
ary class room. That was actual 
practice-in modern schools, and it was 
roughly half the I.E.S. Code. His own 
view was that illuminating engineers 
should not insist on an _ unnecessarily 
high code, and if it became known that 
a society such as the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society was recommending 


. values far beyond that which Was recog- 


nised as necessary by those concerned 
with schools, then the Society’s Code 
would not have the influence it should 
have. Another mistake in the LES. 
Code was that less light was required 
in a day class room than for a class room 
used at night. Surely the reverse should 
be the case. A room requiring artificial 
lighting during daylight hours required 
a considerably higher standard of arti- 
ficial illumination. The Board of Edu- 
cation specified a minimum of 6 ft.c. for 
secondary schools and 10 ft.c. for elemen- 
tary schools, but he did not think 
that had any reference to day or night 
use. On the question of daylight illu- 
mination, however, he believed it would 
be found that in many class rooms in 
urban districts the daylight illumination 
in positions remote from the windows 
was normally far below the 10 ft.c. 
specified for artificial lighting. He con- 
cluded by again expressing the hope that 
the Society would not ask for extrava- 
gant standards of artificial lighting. 


Mr. W. F. Pocson said he also had 
little faith in legislation and preferred 
to act on the lines laid down in the 
President’s Address, viz., by education 
and example. 


Mr. J. H. NELSON, whilst agreeing 
that there would have to be legislation 
with regard to motor-car headlights 
after the war, said that, speaking gener- 
ally, legislation would not effect a great 
deal of good in regard to lighting unless 
there were also education and example. 


Mr. J. H. G. PEARCE referred to the 
interference of restrictive legislation 
with the sign business, which had led 
to much controversy before the war. 
At the moment the position of the 
industry was difficult, though it would 
be noted that even the Government was 
making use of signs, for example, round 
Nelson’s column. There was an actual 
demand for signs in all businesses and 
professions, and there were indications 
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, that the industry would come into its 
own again when the war was over. 


Mr. D. A. Frapp said that from the 
legislative point of view he thought the 
Home Office would do well to tie up 
more with the Ministry of Health. The 
reflection factor of the walls of factories 
must be taken into account, and here 
cleanliness came into consideration. A 
few factories looked after this aspect, 
but a large number did not. Again, in 
many factories it seemed nobody’s job 
to maintain the lighting installation, 
with the result there was a great loss 
of light. 
tions often put in for the benefit of the 
operatives were not used at all. This 
was a matter for the Home Office and 
the management to watch. 


Mr. L. G. APPLEBEE urged for con- 
sideration to be given to cinema screens 
in the interests of the eyesight of those 
who attended these places of entertain- 
ment. He expressed the hope that this 
point would be borne in mind by the 
Reconstruction Committee, as there 
were some terrible examples of screen 
lighting. He added that some 80 per 
cent. of the population of this country 
spend evenings at the cinema and sit 
looking at the screen for something like 
three hours. The research work demon- 
strated at the International Commission 
on Illumination, 1939, in Holland, should 
be continued and developed. He also 
recalled what he had said at a meeting 
of the Society two years ago, viz., that 
many of the large firms who were sup- 
porters of the Society manufactured and 
catalogued the shallow, opal shade 
which enabled the light source to be 
seen. This type should be dispensed 
with entirely and the deeper opal shade 
which hid the light source, substituted. 


Mr. C. I. WINSTONE said he did not 
think it would ever be possible to get 
street lighting improved by example. 
The only way was compulsion, and then 
it would be necessary to give some 
financial assistance. There were small 
local authorities in the Home Counties 
whose 1d. rate brought in only £50, and 
therefore such small parish councils, 
when they were on a main road, could 
not afford to pay for adequate lighting, 
let alone meet the cost of maintenance. 
The Great North Road passed through 
some seventy local authorities’ areas, 
and it was a wonderful example of 
variation of lighting, from no light at 
all up to high intensities in parts. 
Therefore, there must be grants for the 
lighting of these roads. However, it 
was not always the poor local authori- 


Moreover, lighting installa- . 
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ties who would not improve the lighting 
of the roads, for he knew of one city in 
which a penny rate brought in £33,300 
which. would not improve ifs street 
lighting because it would cost .03 per 
cent. increase in the rates. Councillors 
were elected on boroygh and other 
councils to reduce the rates, and he had 
been told by certain councillors that 
they would not vote for improved 
lighting because they feared they would 
not get elected next time! Therefore, it 
was only compulsion that would im- 
prove street lighting, and then there 
would have to be national financial 
assistance to meet the expenditure. 


Mr. A. G. Hiccrns expressed his satis- 
faction at the discussion that his paper 
had provoked and was very pleased to 
find so many speakers who were not 
favourably inclined to the introduction of 
legislation. If he had stressed the legis- 
lative aspect strongly it: was mainly 
because it was the only concrete thing 
that could be suggested, but he, never- 
theless, felt that a great deal could 
be done by educational methods. It 
was difficult to evaluate the effect of 
education in the past, but we should 
persevere with it and should only resort 
to legislative measures as a last extreme. 

He thought that Mr. Savage’s remarks 
with regard to the lighting of schools 
were most depressing, and could not 
agree that there should be so much diffi- 
culty in ensuring that legislative 
measures passed in this respect should 
be satisfied. After all, very little legis- 
lation is completely obeyed, but it gener- 
ally goes a very long way’ towards 
achieving fts object, and what had been 
done with factories could surely be done 
with schools. He considered that the 
standard of lighting in schools necessi- 
tates legislation, and no better evidence 
for this necessity could be required than 
that provided by Mr. Savage himself. 
The complication and difficulty of the 
problem should be no deterrent to the 
seeking of a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Wilkie’s contribution concerning 
public lighting was very welcome, and 
his plea for regionalisation of adminis- 
trative control sound. On the subject 
of the group control of lighting units 
Mr. Higgins reminded Mr. Wilkie that 
this was by no means the prerogative of 
the electrical industry. There was al- 
ready in South London alone some 65 
miles of main road lighting by high- 
pressure gas, which was controlled from’ 
four stations. 


(Further communicated contributions to this 
discussion will appear in the next issue of the 
Transactions.) 
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